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Determining what aspects of television entertainment 
program content influence a viewer in his decision about the 
real/pretend nature of that content was the purpose of this study, in 
which interviews were conducted with children, adolescents, and 
adults. Interview responses were coded in categories of content cues, 
with the coding of content attended to being more extensive for ttje 
children's responses. Examples of categories used include: program 
name, program type, production techniques, types of action, plot 
lines, and objects on the set. Findings show that younger children 
tend to utilize more specific and concrete aspects of television 
content in making evaluative deuisions and that, with increasing age, 
there is a decreased use of specific content cues and an increased 
use of the more general, Further research is being conducted to 
dissess if teaching content cue interpretation to children is 
sufficient to alter the impact, and/or to maJce children more critical 
consumers of television, (SIS) 
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The Wonderful World of Walt Disney. The Six Illllion Dollar Man. 
Kojak. Cannon. Adventure, science fiction, police work, detective 
dra:na A child watching television this evening might see some of these 
programs. While the content would be different, there are similarities 
thac cut :\cross specific programs. What particulat aspects of content 
wculd influence whether a child would evaluate the content as applicable 
to his or her life? 

People evaluate content in different ways. One white woman told 

us: 

I don't knox^ much about it, but it seems that all 
the black shows are all the same. It seems that 
they're showing all black people in one way 
on almost all the shows, so maybe this is true.... 
I think the white people are true-to-lif e and the 
black people must be true-to-life. I don't know 
much about them, but all the shows show them and 
have them act the same way. But as far the white 
people, I know they try to make them true-to-life so 
people can sympathize with them. 

A black man's opinion about how black men are portrayed is different. 
He said: 

You sure hit a sore spot now. I think it's absolutely 
terrible. And one show in particular is Good Times, 
I think his portrayal is terrible. I think his portrayal 
is terrible. I think it's just a downgrade for the black 
man. It depicts him as not being overly ambitious. He 
comes on, he doesn't come on in a manly w^y, to me. He 
comes on sort of like a gorilla, and I think this is what 
white people expect black men to be, like gorillas. 
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There are hints In these responses that consistency In plot lines, member- 
ship In a category of programs, or particular actions of a character arr 
Important In how children and adults react to and evaluate entertainment 
programming. 

One of our assumptions was that focusing on the specific aspects 
of television content would Influence a child's evaluation of the ap- 
plicability of that content to his or her life. In order to assess which 
parts of a program are used, a variety of questions were asked. For ex- 
ample: 

1. i;hat do you think Is the most true-to-llfe program 
you have seen on TV? VJhat about it is realistic? 
Why do you feel it is realistic? 

2, Suppose a little child didn't know what to believe 
on TV. And this little chiJ.d asked how s/he could 
tell when things were real on TV. What would you 
tell him/her? 



3. Now let's talk i at Happy Days, which you said was 
one of your favorns programs. Is Happy Days real 
or pretend? What parts of it are real? l^at parts 
of it are pretend? 



These questions and others were part of Interviews that we conducted 
with the two sets of stibiects I described a few minutes ago — the chil- 
dren and the adolescents and adults. 

From the various sets of codes developed for both interviews, we 
can Isolate what the child, adolescent or adult is attending to when 
making the declsiuu about real/pr^stend or true-to-llfe or worth know- 
ing. What is it that is seen or heard, what cue is perceived in 
making the evaluation decision? 

Let us now turn to the age trends for the use of content in 
evaluation of applicability of television. I will calk about the adult 
and child samples separately because of differences in the samples, the 
Interviews, and coding systems. For the adolescent-adult interview, we 
have isolated seven categories of content attended to. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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Adults and adolescents generally determine applicability using 
program cues in a similar way and to a similar extent ♦ Adolescents use 
program cjes for about 54% of the responses we coded, while adults use 
them for abouc 50% of the responses. Wb^-n we looked at the relative use 
of the various program cues and compared the use of the cues among 
thirteen-year-olds, sixteen-year-olds, and adults, it was quite similar. 
The most frequently i.e^.tioned cues are actions, plot lines, and charac- 
terizations 'APC). This combined category accounts for between 22% and 
30% of all codable statements. Here is an example of the use of this cue 
from a sixteen-year-old black male discussing how Puerto Rican women on 
television are portrayed; 

I think a lot of that is fake. Like the way they 
are all getting beat up and this and that, you know. 
They are always swearing and yelling and having kids 
and all that. I think a lot, I think most of that is 
all fake. 

The two next most frequent types of cues for adults were standard 
program type, accounting for 11% of all codable statements, and specific 
program names, accounting for 7% of all coded responses. For thirteen- 
year-olds and sixteen-year-olds, however, reference to specific programs 
and use of standard program type were tied for second place, each accouut- 
Ing for between 7% and 8% of all codable statements. Let me give you an 
example of how these categories are used. 

One sixteen-year-old girl told us that doctor shows 
are ''interesting because I know that the terms that 
they use and the things that they say are all true, 
you know, they check with doctors first. And I 
always get a lot of interesting facts from shows 
like that, you know, things that are true «>nd stuff.*' 

She apparently uses program type as a guide to truth, 
as well as her understanding that scripts are checked 
by doctors prior to broadcasting. 

The fourth most frequent type of cue was idiosyncratic program 
type. The other threo types of cues were used less frequently, never 
accounting for more thc^n about 3% of all coded responses. As you can 
see, there are some fluctuations with age in the use of these last three 
cues, but the overall percent usage remains quite small. 

The same data suggest that APC decreases in use with an increase 
in age (30% for thirteen-year-olds; 22% for adults), while standard 
program type increases in use with increasing age (7% for thirteen-year- 
olds; 11% for adulcs). 
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To test these possible trends, three-way analyses of variance were 
performed with age, ethnicity, and average credibility as independent 
variables and each of the previously mentioned content categories as de- 
pendent measures. Sex as an independent variable was not included in 
these analyses because preliminary examination of the data for group dif- 
ferences indicated that sex differences did not appear in the data or 
were very small. The only significant age trend that emerged was for 
standard program type (F « 3.99; df = 2; £< .05). The Newraan-Keuls test 
was used for post hoc comparisons of the group means to determine where 
the significant differences are. These tests were performed with 
df « 59 and ££ .05. The results show that adults use standard program 
type significantly more than adolescents, who do not differ significantly 
from each other. 

Next we investigated ethnic trends in the average percent usage of 
the content cues. Subjects in all three ethnic groups used the combined 
APC category the most (25% for blacks; 27% for whites; 30% for Puerto 
Ricans) . APC was followed by standard program type and specific program 
name for all three groups. Standard program type accounts for 10% of 
whites' codable statements and 7% for the other two ethnic groups. 
Specific program name is used between 7-8% for all three groups. Three- 
way analyses of variance were performed with age, ethnicity, and average 
credibility as independent variables and the content categories as de- 
pendent measures to test these ads. However, no significant ethnicity 
differences were found. 

For the adult sample it is clear that adolescents and adults use 
content cues in similar amounts and in similar ways. The one exception 
is standard program type, which is used differently by adults than by 
adolescents in making decisions about the reality of television content. 
Ethnic differences do not appear to be important in the use of content 
cues. 

For the children, our coding of content attended to was somewhat 
more extensive, with fourteen rather than seven categories. We did this 
first because the nature of the television programs that make up a large 
portion of children's viewing is different from adulr. television and 
second because children tend to focus more on the specific aspects of 
a program when making real/pretend decisions. These facts give rise to 
the need for more detailed categories, like differentiation of incidents 
from plot lines. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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The content oategories for the children can be divided into seven 
types : 

1. Tfiree codes for references to characters — including 
references to the fact that live actors are real or 
cartoon characters are pretend, references to monsters 
of various sorts, and references to all other charac- 
ters ; 

2. Two codes for references to objects on a set and to 
props, sets, and costumes; 

3. Four codes for actions — one for isolated or generic 
types of incidents, one for plot lines, one for human 
actors doing clearly inhuman things, and one for non- 
human characters doing clearly inhuman things, and 
one for nonhuman characters doin^ clearly human 
things ; 

4. One code for production techniques; 

5. '^ne code for specific program names x^hich was further 
broken down into the standard program type within which 
the specific program fits; 

6. Two codes for idiosyncratic and standard program types, 
with the standard types further broken down into the 
usual adult categorization scheme; and 

7. Two codes for entertainment programming in general and 
all television programming. 

In preliminary analyses of data from the child interview sample , 
we found the following trends. Our measures are the percent usage of 
a category for all content mentioned, rather than for cues and processes 
combined as we did with the adoioscents and adults. Among kindergarteners 
the most frequently used category among the content categories is specific 
program name, representing abouc 30% of all content statements for 
kindergarteners. Incidents, or reference to specific plot events, is 
next in frequency for the youngest group (20%). The next two categories, 
characters and entertainment and all television programming, were used 
about 1"^% of :he time. All other categories were used less than 10% 
of the time by kindergarteners. 

Among second and sixth graders we found a different pattern. For 
both groups, incidents is used most often, followed by specific program 
names. Incidents accounts for 30% of all content statements for second 
graders and about 38% for sixth graders. Specific program names, on the 
other hand, account for 22^ of second grade content statements and 16% 
of sixth grade content statements. 
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Wlen we examined these same data for ape trends from kindergarten 
to sixth grade, we found significant age differences for the use of 
incidents (F » 5.58; df » 2, 41; £ £ .01). From kindergarten to sixth 
grade use increased from 20% to 30% to 38% of all content. 

Age differences are also suggested from preliminary analyses for 
actors are real people (F « 3.02; df^ « 2, Al; ££ .10), specific program 
names (F « 4.66; df^ = 2, 41; £ < .05), and the combined category of 
entertainment television/ television- in-general ( F » 2.88; d[f = 2, 41; 
££ .10). For all of these categories use of the cue decreased as chil- 
dren got elder. 

Additional developmental trends were tested for the subcategories 
of Program Name r.nd Program Type. Two-way analyses of variance were 
performed with age an-l changer-nonchanger status as the independent vari- 
ables and the subcategories of Program Name and Program Type as the de- 
pendent variables. There was a significant age difference for references 
to specific cartoons (F » 9.22; d[f = 2, 41; £<_ .001), with use decreas- 
ing with age, and a tendency toward significance for the dramas as a 
Program Type (£ « 2.48; d[f = 2, 41; ££ .10) with use increasing with age. 

The results shov; that kindergarteners use actors as real people, 
specific program names and entertainment television/ television- in- 
general more often than do second graders. Second graders use these 
same cues more often than do sixth graders. In the case of Incidents 
the pattern is reversed, with kindergarteners using this category less 
than either second or sixth graders. None of the other content cues 
produced significant age differences. However, v.ithin the categories 
of Program Name and Program Type two subcategories are used significantly 
differently by the three age groups. Cartoons within program name are 
used much mere frequently by kindergarteners t lan by second and sixth 
graders, and dramas as a program type were used more by sixth graders 
than by second graders and kindergarteners. In general it seems that 
younger children utilize more specific and concrete aspects of tele- 
vision content in making evaluation decisions. This result is not sur- 
prising in I5.ght of our knowledge of the cognitive diff jrences between 
five-year- -Ids , e: ght-year-olds , and twelve-year-olds . 

Given thc^ results from the two sets of interviews, is there any 
evidence of developmental trends in content usage in evaluation of 
television's credibility from kindergarten to adulthood? While there 
are differences in both the format and coding of the Interviews some 
suggestive trends do emerge. With increasing age and with the assumed 
lessening of television's influence, there is a decrease in the use of 
more specific content cues like actors, program names. Also there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to increase references to incidents or plot lines 
with increasing age. Finally, although there were no significant age 
trends for the use of standard program type for the child sample, the 
pattern of the means is consistent with the distribution of maans for 
the adolescent and adult sample. That is, there appears to be a tendency 
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for chlldrcMi and adoloscentr to increase their who. of thi« cue. Hut 
adults clearly use? it more often than do children or adolcBcenta. 

The implication of these age trends in content attended to for 
our intervention efforts are twofold. First, there is a need to 
encourage children to utilize those cues which are most effective In 
making real/pretend decisions. Further, there is a need for children 
not only to utilize the important cues, but to use them accurately. 
For example, a child could use the program type of cartoon to decide 
that a specific show was pretend. Bur. the reason could be because the 
child knew that cartoons wore made up or the reason could be that the 
people tend to look preen. In the former case the content category 
was used correctly in making a decision, while in the latter case It w 
-lot . 

While it is clear that these content cues can be taught to chil- 
dren and the accuracy of their use increased, it is not certain that 
content cues are sufficient to alter the impact of television or to 
encourage and sustain more active evalus v 'on of television. In the 
coming year we will learn if content cUv ;z are Influential in making 
children more critical consumers of television. 



